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Too Little ...Too Late 


The following editorial from the pen of J. Fred Henry 
in the January, 1950, issue of the magazine “SKYWAYS” 
is typical of the public cry that is is going up for greater 
air safety. It is typical, too, of the way air safety is being 
thought of more and more in the terms of an independent 
Air Safety Board. It reflects not only the thoughts of the 
air line pilots on air safety, but equally importantly the 
trend of public sentiment which is lining up solidly behind 
the men in the cockpit of the nation’s air liners in their 
unyielding fight for air safety. Mr. Henry’s editorial is 
entitled “Too Little ... Too Late.” 


When death rides the airways, it’s too late to ask “Why?” 
But Congress is following its customary pattern, that of inves- 
tigating the cause “after” instead of “before.” “After” is too 
late .. . in this case 55 men and women too late. 


The tragic mid-air collision between an errant war-surplus 
P-38 and a scheduled Eastern Airlines’ DC-4 in November 
brought home with brutal force the oft-expressed opinions of 
many CAA officials who have maintained for some time that 
one day just such an accident would happen at a metropolitan 
airport. The “why” in this instance, therefore, should be, “why 
weren’t steps taken to remove all possibilit) of such an ac- 
cident?” 

The traffic congestion that exists around metropolitan air- 
ports is a known fact. Many an air line pilot knows from ex- 
perience the “near-misses” that have been scored when other 
aircraft have cut in front on landing or taken off in the face 
of a transport coming in. Pilots of private planes and military 
aircraft are the predominating offenders. The operation of air 
liners and executive planes at most metropolitan fields has 
reached the saturation point. At LaGuardia Field in New York, 
air liners and executive planes come in or go out of the field at 
the rate of one plane every minute and a half of the operating 
day. In addition, other non-scheduled and contract aircraft, 
military and government planes boost the rate to a plane a 
minute. 


The take-of# and landing rate at Washington, D. C.’s Na- 
tional Airport §Js proportionately the same. Thus, it is clearly 
evident that aitports and tower operators are having to handle 
more aircraft than can be safely handled under all conditions. 

To make matters even worse at National Airport, there are 
two other airports within a hefty stone’s throw of the busy 
commercial field. Across the Potomac from National is the Air 
Force’s Bolling Field, and directly adjacent to Bolling is the 
Navy’s Anacost Three fields so close together that traffic 
patterns either necessarily overlap or come within a slight 
whisker of eachfother!! Certainly the operations out of these 
two military fidlds, plus operations out of National Airport 
make the sky above the Nation’s Capitol as congested as traffic 
in a Saturday-night town. And in the air is one instance where 
there is no safetygin numbers. 

To prevent catf&istrophes such as the one that involved East- 
ern Airlines and its 51 paying passengers, direct and definite 
action should be taken now. Not tomorrow ... not next week 
or next month, but NOW! Actually, definite action should have 
been taken many months ago. If the pilots’ earlier warnings 
hadn’t fallen on either deaf or slow-to-hear ears, action would 
have been taken a long time ago. And in all probability a 
certain 55 people would be alive today. 


Pace 2 


The steps to be taken are clear and concise: 

1. The operation of metropolitan fields such as LaGuardia 
and Washington, should be restricted to scheduled air lines and 
executive-aircraft operation. We include the executive planes 
in this operation because they comprise a fleet of industry air- 
craft vital to American business and manned by pilots chosen 
for their stability and ability. In addition to that, the executive 
airplane is instrumented for consistently safe all-weather oper- 
ations. 

The operation of any other aircraft for any other purpose 
should be unequivocally prohibited from a field assigned to the 
scheduled and executive-air line fleet. Here’s one place where 
the officials in charge of establishing regulations for aircraft 
and airport operation would do well to grab off a hunk of 
Defense Secretary Johnson’s determination to make something 
stick. 

2. Airports adjacent to commercial air-traffic fields should 
be closed, and their operations moved elsewhere. Traffic pat- 


terns that overlap are breeding places for danger. Close Bolling - 


Field . . . close Anacosta . . . move the activities of those fields 
to some area where their operations will not only be safer for 
themselves but will remove the danger element that now exists 
for commercial and executive air traffic into and out of Na- 
tional Airport. 

3. Re-establish the Air Safety Board that so successfully 
watch-dogged aviation in 1938 and 1939. The study of air safety 
should be delegated to a single government agency that is com- 
pletely independent of influences, political and otherwise. 

Legislative proposals to re-establish this independent air 
safety agency are pending in both the House and Senate... 
and they’ve been there for a long time. Let the Congress dig 
them out from under the political rubble. The loss of human 
life is more important than the sad hand of politics. 

The Washington accident is another example of too little 
too late in air safety measures. If nothing is done this time, 
there’ll be tragedy again... and aviation will be paying the 
price of Congressional complacency. 


—J. Fred Henry, Editor and Publisher Skyways 




















“Oh, That’s the Second Section of Trip 15 Just Arriving’ 
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The Cover Pictures 


As the twelvemonth past slides into 
the realm of history and a new year 
takes over, this month’s cover pictures 
appropriately record in the little things 
the tidings of things to come—the future 
that is in store for the nation, the 
people that find the nation the true 
land of opportunity. and organizations 
such as ALPA that are living monu- 
ments to the democracy that makes 
the nation and its people what they 
are. 

(TOP) President Truman, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the nation’s military 
forces, uses binoculars to watch a seg- 
ment of the U. S. air age minutemen 
as they fill the skies in an impressive 
demonstration that spells national se- 
curity. The picture was taken at Ft. 
Bragg. N. C.. recently as paratroopers 
of the 82nd Airborne Division went 
through their paces for the President. 

(LOWER LEFT) Built on a fi 
and unshakeable organizational struc- 
ture, this scene at the new ALPA Head- 
quarters’ Building symbolizes the Gibral- 
tar-strong future to which the Associa- 
tion and the air line pilots it represents 
can look forward. Begun in 1949, ALPA 
will be in its new home in mid-1950. 
Shown at one of the numerous inspec- 
tions that are a vital factor in assur- 
ing the air line pilots a building of 
which they can be proud are-(I. to r.): 
C. N. Sayen, ALPA Executive Vice- 
President, President David L. Behncke, 
and Mason Rapp, architect. 

(LOWER RIGHT) Six-year-old Gayle 
Reed changes places and waves to her 
daddy, Captain Elmer Reed,’ of Local 
Council No. 7, EAL-Atlanta. While her 
daddy’s element is the silver clouds, 
Gayle’s is the silver screen. She 
started what is expected to be a very 
successful movie career in her forth- 
coming United Artists release, “Johnny 
One-Eye.” a Damon Runyon story in 
which she co-stars with Pat O’Brien, 
Wayne Morris and Delores Moran. 











Dec. or Not, No Freeze-out for ALPA's Bldg. 


Unlike a good many other building 


projects in northerly sections of the | 


country such as Chicago, work on 
ALPA’s new Headquarters’ building did 
not grind to a halt with the onset of cold 
weather but has continued to go on win- 
ter notwithstanding. The construction 
operation has been winterized to permit 
work to continue on all but the coldest 
days and thereby reduce weather-caused 
delays to a minimum. 

PHOTO 1: A panoramic view of the 
Chicago Midway Airport as it appears 
—from atop the ALPA Headquarters’ 
building showing UAL’s hangar in the 
right foreground and the multi-million 
dollar terminal building at left center. 

PHOTO 2: The part of a building 
that people seldom see—its intricate 
steel backbone and nerve system with 
its myriad of design and structural de- 
tails that form the real backbone and 


consume hours of all-important pains- | 


taking detailed work that must be right. 

PHOTO 3: Workmen smooth and level 
the concrete that has been poured over 
galvanized Cor-o-form, being used in the 


Chicago area for the first time and re- © 


enforcing galvanized wire mesh that form 
part of the entirely fireproof construc- 
tion of ALPA’s building. 

PHOTO 4: To make sure that the con- 


crete is properly settled and will not.” 


crack, a vibrator is used on every bit 
of concrete that goes into the building 
to insure a structurally sound job. 

PHOTO 5. An exterior view showing 
how the steel framework has been en- 
sheathed with a weatherproof tarpaulin, 
which, combined with inside portable 
heaters, makes winter work possible. 

The construction is continuing to come 
under the step-by-step daily personal 
scrutiny of President Behncke. 





RTCA 33rd Winner of Collier Air Trophy 


Aviation’s highest award, the coveted 
Collier Trophy, awarded annually for 
aviation’s greatest achievement of the 
year demonstrated by actual use, will 
this year go to the Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Aeronautics (RTCA) for its 
work toward the development of a bad 
weather flying system. 

The National Aeronautics Association 
announced on December 22 that Presi- 
dent Truman will present the Trophy at 
the White House on January 10, 1950. 
ALPA-President Behncke, who served on 
the Collier Award Committee for the 


includes representatives of the state, 
army, navy, air force, commerce and 
treasury departments; Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Air Trans- 
port Association; Radio Manufacturers 
Association and Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association. 

In announcing RTCA as the 33rd win- 
ner of the Collier Trophy, the National 
Aeronautics Association said: 

“The most practical and dramatic 
demonstration of the fruits of the efforts 
of the RTCA was the operation of the 
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Overcrowded Alrports Breed Collision Hazards 











“Thus Hath The Candle Singed the Moth” mK 
Reprinted pire oe Washington Evening Star 
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THIS HAS GOT TO STOP!!!! Se- 
a Reprinted Courtesy of Chicago Tribune Hound 

















The time has arrived when the hazard of mid-air collisions 
between aircraft poses a problem that must be seriously reck- 
oned with. As traffic density about major airports and along 
the principal airways increases, the trend toward these types 
of mishaps is decidedly and alarmingly upward. In 1949 mid- 
air collisions dominated the air safety scene as the cause of 
the greatest number of lost lives. Of the 115 persons killed 
in crashes on the regularly-scheduled air lines during the past 
year, 77 of them lost their lives as the result of mid-air collision 
type accidents. 

In contrast to the previous two years, 1947 and 1948, in 
which there were no fatal mid-air collisions involving commer- 
cial aircraft, here was the record for this type of collision at 
the end of 1949: 


PLANES NO. O 
nes PLACE INVOLVED FATALITIES 
Jan. 30,1949 Pt. Washington, N. Y.Constellation—Cessna 2 
July 30, 1949 Ft. Dix, N. J. DC-3—Navy Hellcat 19 
August 7, 1949 Milwaukee, Wis. DC-3—Cessna 1 
Nov. 1, 1949 Washington, D. C. DC-4—P-38 55 


In one of them show-off stunting by military airmen was 
blamed, in two others the cause was poor aircraft visibility 
and the findings in the fourth investigation have not yet been 
released. In all of them, however, regardless of the immediate 
cause, one factor has stood out prominently: that our airports, 
particularly the major ones, are dangerously overcrowded. 
Airports that would be hard pressed to adequately handle air 
line traffic alone cannot safely share their inadequate facilities 
with military, itinerant and private planes. 

The conditions of overcrowding at airports was highlighted 
by the Washington Nationai Airport crash on November 1— 
the worst crash in air line history—in which one member of 
Congress was among those who lost their lives. Far-fetched 
though they may seem, the situation is vividly summed up in 
the cartoons from Washington newspapers reproduced on this 
page: (Top) The Washington Star; (Center) The Washington 
Post; and (Bottom) The Washington Times-Herald. 

In the theme of these cartoons in the country’s leading 
newspapers is captured the key to air safety—‘‘something must 
be done ... and soon.” That something is to reestablish the 
independent Air Safety Board, the only proven method of 
getting the air safety job done. Two such bills were introduced 


in the first session of the 81st Congress and are scheduled- 


for consideration when Congress reconvenes in January. These 
vital-to-air-safety, vital-to-national-defense, and _ vital-to-air- 
line-progress bills are Rep. Robert Crosser’s H.R. 5561 in the 
House and Senator Pat McCarran’s S. 8 in the Senate. 





"With a Most Grateful Heart...’ 


At the controls of their planes, air line pilots may be the 
emotionless, calculating, technical-minded lot that their pro- 
fession demands, but as has always been the case, when it 
comes to lending a helping hand to a brother pilot or his 
family, they have a heart bigger than the biggest planes 
they fly. 

Some time ago, the American Airlines’ pilots, upon the 
suggestion of the Association, accumulated quickly a fund 
of $1,082 for the widow and daughter of the late Captain 
Bobbie Jewell. Since that time, additional checks have added 
another $42 to that total which was forwarded to Mrs. Jewell 
and her daughter on December 21 as a Christmas present 
from the AA pilots. 

In appreciation of the way the pilots went all out to 
assist them, Mrs. Jewell sent the following letter to Presi- 
dent Behncke: 

“It is with a most grateful heart, I give you my sincere 
thanks for your sending me the check from the American 
Airlines’ pilots. It was so nice of you, and the Association, to 
take the time and effort to raise the money for us. I am 
well aware of the time and effort those things take—and 
I do know what a busy man you are.” 

“I do appreciate the friendship and kindness of all the 
members who helped in this gift. Of course I know and 
realize how great the Air .Line Pilots Association is. I 
know all the things they have done to help the pilots. It 
is a wonderful organization—made up of wonderful men. 
I too am glad that they are not too big to remember old 
friends.” 

“T will say thanks for Captain Bobbie, for myself, and 
for Anita Bob. May all the good things in life come to you, 
the Association, and Blessings on the Pilots who have 
helped us, when we needed it most.” 
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[949 ---Busiest of 
Many Busy Years 


As the year 1949 goes into its waning 
days, a backward look at ALPA activities 
during the past twelve months stamps the 
year as one of the busiest in the long and 
always busy history of ALPA. The year 
is ending as it began and as it ran its 
course—in a whirlwind of high pressure 
action. 

Commented President Behncke, who 
has been the center of ALPA activity 
since its inception and who has seen close 
to 20 years come and go: “It might well 
be said that we have, at times in the 
past, been just as busy but never busier. 
Our hope all during 1949 has been that 
we reach a leveling off point where we 
could catch a breath and probably coast 
a bit occasionally, but this resulted again 
in nothing but wishful thinking. The 
work tables of ALPA have been loaded 
with more acute problems during 1949 
than anyone could possibly imagine were 
even vaguely in the picture.” 

“Everything considered, 1949 has been 
a good year,” Mr. Behncke declared. “We 
have made much progress. We are well 
along on the road to having a roof over 
our heads and a wall around a place to 
work. The amount of work that has 
been accomplished is unbelievable, and 
there is only one thing certain for 1950. 
And that is: As soon as our Headquar- 
ters' building is completed we will be 
much better equipped to cope with all 
of our ever-increasing problems than we 
have ever been and there will be no 
shortage of work for ALPA to do dur- 
ing 1950.” 

Many Factors Present—Numerous fac- 
tors have contributed to the work load 
thrown on ALPA during the past year. 
One has been the lack of stability in the 
air line picture, often more unstable than 
even the immediate post-war transition 
period, with the pilots often looming as 
the only stable element. Another has 
been the increased size of ALPA, which 
now has 99 local councils and represents 
a total of 33 air lines, spelling more em- 
ployment agreement negotiations, more 
grievance cases, and generally more of 
every kind of representation activity. A 
third factor has been the low ebb of the 
air safety situation, particularly as re- 
gards its regulatory control in Washing- 
ton, meaning that it has become impera- 
tively incumbent upon the air line pilots 
to continually take the initiative in this 
field.if a satisfactory degree of air safety 
is to be maintained. 

Add to this the heavy load of adminis- 
trative activities in an organization such 
as ALPA, while at the same time erect- 
ing from scratch a building to house it, 
and it is not hard to visualize why the 
word “breather” is foreign to ALPA. 

An example of the amount of work 
that has been accomplished during the 
past months is ALPA’s employment 
agreement activity. ‘The Association’s 
three negotiators, as this is written, have 
spent 325 days in company offices negoti- 
ating 29 agreements. Work in every 
ALPA department has been in the same 
proportion and has reflected progress and 
gains for every air line pilot—the kind of 
progress that can come only through 
maintaining a hard-hitting, alert organi- 
zation such as ALPA at its fighting best. 


DeceMBER, 1949 









AIR_LINE PREXIES TALK THINGS OVER 


Looking to the future is this group of aviation biggies assembled in Chicago 


recently for a confab to discuss all major phases of the industry’s operations. In a 
meeting sponsored by the Association of Commerce and Industry, these air line presi- 
dents heard five members of their ranks speak on aviation problems in the past year 
and plans for improving the picture during 1950. Some of the leaders present at the 
meeting were (Seated l. to r.): F. M. Higgins, Wisconsin-Central; Leverett Lyon, Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern Air Lines and W. A. Patterson, 


United Air Lines. 


(Standing |. to r.): C. E. Woolman, Delta Air Lines; J. H. 


Carmichael, Capital Airlines; R. S. Damon, TWA; S. A. Stewart, Chicago and Southern; 
G. R. McGregor, Trans-Canada; C. R. Smith, American Airlines; T. E. Braniff, Braniff 
Airways and T. H. Reidy, Helicopter Air Service. 





Promise a Restudy 


Of Weight Control 


The objections of ALPA to use of aver- 
age passenger weights in computing gross 
take-off weights, a practice which often 
results in overloading under certain cir- 
cumstances, have evoked promises from 
the CAB for a reexamination of -CAA 
Safety Regulation Release 270 on the 
subject of weight control for scheduled 
aircraft carriers. 

ALPA’s objections were based on the 
fact that the average passenger weights 
contained in this release often varied 
considerably from actual passenger 
weights. The weights listed in the release 
were: (1) Average passenger weight, 
summer, 160 pounds, from May 1 through 
October 31; (2) Average passenger weight 
from November 1 through April 30, 165 
pounds; and (3) Average passenger 
weight for children from 3 to 12, 80 
pounds. 

1,050 Lb. Overload Possible—‘It can be 
readily seen,’”’ Headquarters had protest- 
ed, “that a great many flights are going 
out heavily overloaded and still comply 


with the requirements of Safety Regula- 
tion Release 270. Let us take, for exam- 
ple, a certain flight transporting a group 
of football players on a DC-3 airplane 
that can carry 21 football players and 
using an average of 210 pounds per 
player that can be a conservative aver- 
age. Using the summer weight of 160 
pounds per passenger, it can be seen that 
a 1,050 pound overload can be realized. 
This 1,050 pounds is a dangerous overload 
on a DC-3 type airplane, especially under 
adverse conditions. It would seem that a 
captain scheduled to fly any flight should 
have the air safety prerogative of re- 
questing actual passenger weights if in 
his judgment he sees fit.” 

Expressing agreement with ALPA that 
the procedures established in Release No. 
270 could result in overloading certain 
flights, the CAB said: “After discussion 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion on this subject, it has been decided 
that the weight controls should be re- 
viewed, giving particular emphasis to 
special flights. Since this analysis will be 
the responsibility of the CAA, the letter 
will be transmitted to that agency for 
handling and reply.” 





Veteran Pilot Starts Globe-Girdler on F irst Lap 


They had their eye on a 
new world record in this pic- 
ture as TWA pilot, Captain S. , 
D. Welsh and millionaire pen 
manufacturer, Milton Rey- 
nolds as they chart the latter’s , 
course for circling the globe 
solely by commercial air 3 
liners. The hopes of the 
globe-trotting Reynolds, who 
sought to break the record 
held by New York Boxing 
Commissioner, Edward Egan, 
for traveling around the 
world in scheduled air liners, 
were in vain, however. Cap- 
tain Welsh is a member of 
TWA Council No. 4, Los An- 
geles. 














A Surplus of Hopes — 





Smidgen of Action 


As the year 1949 drew to a close, the air crash death toll since the abolishment 
of the independent Air Safety Board stood at a startling and appalling total of 1,115. 
Just as in past years, when a hopeful start gave a false feeling of air safety security, 


1949 again proved that air safety cannot be built on wishful thinking. 


Of hopes 


there was an abundance but action only a smidgen. And while the hopers hoped, 115 
people died. Shown here are the burning buildings set aflame on November 29 by 
the crash of the American Airlines’ DC-6 plane at Love Field, Dallas, Texas, which 
killed 28 persons and resulted in considerable property damage and the destruction of 


3 buildings. 


The accident occurred within a month of the tragic National Airport 


crash in which 55 persons lost their lives. Based on the averages of past years, it is a 
safe bet that this terrible page of history will repeat itself in 1950 unless something is 
done. That something is not the delusive bubble of do nothing effective and hope it 
will not happen that always bursts, but the reestablishment of the independent Air 


Safety Board. 





An Eye Witness at 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Forty-six years 
ago this month one of the most ep- 
ochal events to shape the destinies of 
civilized man burst on a skeptical 
world. It was the Wright Brothers’ 
fight at Kitty Hawk. In the follow- 
ing article, reprinted by permission 
of the Chicago Tribune, Harry P. 
Moore, the Norfolk, Va., reporter who 
sent out the first news story on the 
flight to scoop the world, recalls the 
events leading up to the moment 
when the genius of the “crazy Wright 
Brothers” gave the world wings. 

: By Harry P. Moore 

On December 17, 1903, just 46 years 
ago, Orville and Wilbur Wright, in a 
flimsy glider-like machine powered by a 
feeble sputtering motor, proved to a dis- 
believing world that man could fly in a 
heavier than air contrivance. 

It was in the summer of 1900 that the 
two young men from Dayton, Ohio, 
stepped out of a sailboat on the barren 
sand dunes of Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 


Copilot Chairman of 
PAA Adjustment Board 


Internally or externally there can be 
no basis for complaint of lack of co- 
pilot representation in ALPA. Many 
are the responsible ALPA positions be- 
ing filled by outstanding copilots. Now, 
for the first time in history. a copilot 
has been named as chairman of a 
Pilots’ System Board of Adjustment. 
The copilot is Frank W. Saul, Council 
No. 36, New York, who is serving in 
that capacity on PAA. Mr. Saul has 
been active in ALPA affairs for many 
years and has earned top side distinc- 
tion by his efforts on behalf of the 











PAA pilots. 
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the Birth of An Era 


lina, bringing with them several mys- 
terious boxes and canvas bags. 

The suspicious inhabitants of the 
North Carolina banks at first refused 
them lodgings. They were finally taken 
in after two rebuffs elsewhere by the 
wife of William J. Tate, keeper of a 
lighthouse at Coinjock, North Carolina. 

Tates Get Suspicious—The two stran- 
gers had not been long on the banks 
before even the apparently friendly 
Tates looked upon them with suspicion. 
They acted strangely, took no one in 


their confidence, and, what was most - 


peculiar, insisted on having their drink- 
ing water boiled. Their antics on the 
beach were simply incredible. 

They would gaze for hours at sea 
gulls in flight, and flap their arms in 
imitation of the birds in flight. Some- 
times, they performed a queer ritual 
with a little instrument which spun 
around rapidly when the wind was blow- 
ing. 

They knelt over it intently and whis- 
pered excitedly to each other. The Tates 
and their neighbors would watch these 
goings-on at a safe distance, and shake 
their heads. 

Then one day the pair unpacked a 
strange contrivance from their canvas 
bags. It looked like a big box kite with 
a platform, on which a man _ could 
stretch out at full length. 


Return to Dayton— They took this 
monstrosity down to Kill Devil hill, five 
miles from the Tate home. From time 
to time, the few inhabitants of the place 
would see the “two crazy men” trying 
to get their odd contrivance into the 
air and even to ride it. Occasionally the 
thing flopped dismally to the side of sand 


hill, but Wilbur or Orville always re- 
paired it and continued what was looked 
upon as “outlandish” experiments by the 
natives. 

After spending two months at Kitty 
Hawk, they packed their belongings and 
returned to Dayton. The Tates and their 
neighbors breathed sighs of relief be- 
cause the Wrights were looked upon as 
“crazy loons.” 

Bring Larger Box Kite — But the 
Wrights came back in 1901 with a 
stronger and larger box kite. The banks 
of North Carolina, they decided, were 
ideal for their work, just as the depart- 
ment of commerce and the department 
of the interior and the United States 
weather bureau, to which they had writ- 
ten asking about wind conditions in vari- 


‘ous parts of the country, had recom- 


mended. 

They had been told that at Kitty 
Hawk the winds were almost constantly 
from the southwest and that was the 
kind of help from the elements the 
Wrights wanted. 

On their second visit to Kitty Hawk, 
the natives and lifesavers stationed at 
the Kitty Hawk station began to treat 
them with a friendly though amused 
tolerance. The lifesavers—now known 
as coastguardsmen—assisted them oc- 
casionally in hauling their glider up the 
long hill. Simple fellows, these Wrights, 
the lifesavers thought. Haul their kite 
up the hill just to push it off again. 

Treated as Huge Joke—Bill Tate, who 
had been their host, treated it all as a 
huge joke. 

After several futile attempts by the 
Wrights to fly in their glider, Tate would 
chide them with remarks like this: “Why 
don’t you put some feathers on its tail 
if you want it to fly?’ Then he and 
the lifesavers would roar with laughter. 

But the Wrights worked on, too busy 
to take offense and too determined to 
notice their failures. 

They came back in 1902, built a hangar 
on the sand for their gliders and pro- 
vided sleeping quarters for themselves. 

“They are going to sleep with that 
darned thing now,” the natives whis- 
pered. 

(Continued on Page 11, Col. 1) 


Horse Trading— 
Without a Horse 


The so-called NAL dismemberment 
case, in which involved CAB Dockets 
3785, 3787, 3786 and 3681 have been 
lumped into CAB Docket No. 3500, 
has broadened into a horse trading 
deal that would make the old time 
horse barterers look like pikers. 

Actually at the vortex of CAB 
Docket No. 3500 is National Airlines’ 
apparent dream of renting out air 
space, granted them by the govern- 
ment in their certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity, and then sitting 
back and operating the greater part 
of an air line without either planes or 
pilots. 

“This,’ ALPA’s intervening brief in 
the case, submitted to the CAB this 
month, observes, “compares with old 
time horse trading only under a new 
guise, except that the kind of horse 
trading which is in the trackage pic- 
ture is like trading horses without 
rightfully having the horse to trade.” 
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ALPA Investigates 
Two More Crackups 


Two more crashes, occurring as the 
year 1949 drew to a close and climaxing 
a tragic 42-day period of air line safety 
that again brought the annual fatality 
toll well beyond the 100 mark, were in- 
vestigated by ALPA’s air safety repre- 
sentatives during December. 

The first was the Love Field, Dallas, 
Texas, AA DC-6 crash on November 29, 
in which 29 persons were killed, and the 
second was the Capital Airlines’ DC-3 
accident at Washington National Airport 
on December 12, resulting in five fatali- 
ties. 

These last two crashes brought the 
total number of persons killed since the 
Air Safety Board was abolished to 1,115 
and added greatly to the already aroused 
official sentiment for revival of that in- 
dependent agency during whose exist- 
ence a world’s air safety record was 
established. 

On the basis of circumstances brought 
to light by ALPA’s crash-scene investi- 
gation of the Dallas crash, 17 safety rec- 
ommendations to prevent recurrences of 
similar mishaps were submitted by the 
Association to the CAB investigators on 
December 12, 13, and 14. 

In submitting these recommendations, 
ALPA’s representatives pointed out that, 
even without attempting to evaluate 
each and every possible cause of the ac- 
cident, the need for them had been high- 
lighted by the crash. These recommenda- 
tions will be incorporated into regular 
ALPA numbered Air Safety Recom- 
mendations and submitted formally to 





ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
NOVEMBER 30, 1949 


BALANCE SHEET 

















Assets 
LOANS: No. Amount 
Current and less than 2 months 
IES 252 $ 99,088.48 
Delinquent 2 months to 
IIE Sov cascedweesd cance 2 347.88 
Accounts Receivable .. 35.76 
Se ae 26,285.88 
et TE ee 10.00 
Change Fund .................. 50.00 
ee eh See 25,659.38 
Interest Purchased on Bonds.... 51.67 
Prepaid Loan Insurance........ 59.11 
WE awictiatetiisannds 254 $151,588.16 
Liabilities 
Rocmemts Payeble. «2.5 .cscciecess $ 1.50 
BOR? cstcace ctexdicun ‘batted’ 146,459.63 
Reserve for Bad Loans. 367.71 
Undivided Profits .............. 25.30 
EE satewees 5s4h0s shade scales 4,734.02 
(Ee eS ar ae $151,588.16 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 
Income 
Mirna. om, BRO. 6 ono iv odcanesaaasese $6,831.45 
Income from Investments.............. 16.83 
WORD” siccctcaasaicahewsiean ese $6,848.28 
Expenses 
Stationery and Supplies................ $ 347.25 
Educational Expense ... 35.75 
Borrowers’ Insurance 505.89 
Surety Bond Premium. . 166.50 
Miscellaneous General 58.87 
ALPA Reimbursement ...........@.... 1,000.00 
PE: ‘as.carcsowsvapmameerceenes $2,114.26 
MOE CEE. cov nesmaacaneesaaevaenseen™ $4,734.02 
Statistical Information 
Number of Members 
PEO. SE, PM 5 ace .4.dss sa, paced 1,066 
Number of Potential Members....... 8,379 
Loans Made Since Organization 
RA i 0 paar aa 420 
Loans: Made Since Organization 
NN Oe eee $195,227.68 
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PAA LENDS A HELPING HAND TO SANTA 


ese 





Pan American World Alewage did its bit to 






“prove there is a Santa Claus: To keep i 


the kiddies happy, they arranged a mail service between here and the North Pole. 
Parents wishing their children to receive a letter direct from Santa simply wrote a 
note from him to their children and brought it to any Pan American branch office. The 


. 


letters were flown to Santa’s workshop up north and stamped with his personal in- 


signia, postmarked and then brought back to the United States via Clipper ship. 
Above, old St. Nick and his dog sled as they greeted the first batch of mail and waved 
for the camera while the plane’s hostess pets one of the team. 





the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Representing ALPA both at the investi- 
gation at the scene of the wreckage and 


at the CAB hearings were: Captain 
Lionel Stephan, crash representative 
from Local Council No. 19, AA-Fort 


Worth; Regional vice-president Captain 
Don George, serving as the representa- 
tive of President Behncke; Cecil Darnell 
and W. W. Betts, of Local Council No. 
42, Braniff; and C. F. Eck, of the Head- 
quarters’ Engineering and Air Safety 
Department. 

The Washington crash occurred during 
an instrument approach not far from 


the scene of the tragic November 1 EAL 
mid-air collision. It highlighted, among 
other things, the pressing need for high 
intensity approach lighting. 

Formal CAB hearings in the Washing- 
ton accident were held in Washington, 
D. C., on December 22 and 23. Execu- 
tive vice-president Clarence N. Sayen at- 
tended as the Headquarters’ representa- 
tive of the President’s Department. The 
other ALPA representatives were Cap- 
tain Howard Ross, Capital Airlines’ 
Pilots’ Master Chairman and Captain 
George McKee, crash representative of 
Local Council No. 11, Capital-Washing- 
ton. 














THE OLDEST AND NEWEST 









iii 


ide 7 ' i ORY 3 
The pilots of this American Airlines’ 
Convair seem a bit mystified as they 


ae 


peer out to find a prize winning team of Durham oxen towing their ship into position 
for christening ceremonies at La Guardia Airport. “Duke” and “Jerry” are equally 
bewildered about the whole thing. The trusty team and the air liner symbolize man’s 
oldest and slowest and the newest and fastest method of transportation in the world— 
from two miles per hour to five miles per minute. 
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PARATECHNICON' 








Great Britain, once the world’s great- 
est naval power, is switching its defense 
emphasis more and more to the air. In 
aerial development they are among the 


leaders. In top photo, a device called 
the “paratechnicon,”’ a new British heavy 
equipment container, air drops a 6 mm 
gun and jeep with eight parachutes. It 
was demonstrated at the Royal Air Force 
Station at Netheravon, The 
lower photo shows a closeup of the 
specially-developed container capable of 
carrying a load of 6,000 pounds. 


England. 


Two Agreements Signed in Aloha Land 


Truly indicative of the ever-broaden- 
ing and increasing scope of ALPA ac- 
tivities were the employment agreement 
negotiations carried on in December and 
falling into two categories—those con- 
ducted overseas and those taking place 
on the domestic scene. 

The overseas negotiations were high- 
lighted by the signing of two agree- 
ments, one of them a basic first agree- 
ment, while continental U. S. employ- 
ment agreement activities were high- 
lighted by resumption of mediation con- 
ferences on American Airlines. 

The agreements signed in the Aloha 
Land were those with Trans-Pacific Air- 
lines, Limited, and Hawaiian Airlines, 
both of which were culminated on De- 
cember 8. 


Hawaiian Negotiations—On Hawaiian Air- 
lines the negotiations resulted in an extensive 
series of amendments to the basic agreement 
which was first signed on October 22, 1948. 
Conferences began on November 17 and were 
carried on intermittently until the signing 
date. The agreement which was signed was 
retroactive to the opening date, September 
22, 1949, and included rates of compensation 
increases and extension of longevity brackets 
for copilots, a standard 85-hour monthly 
flight time limitation clause, and a new and 
revised Section ‘‘M’’ of the System Board of 
Adjustment Agreement. 

Representing the pilots at the Hawaiian 
conferences were Budd M. Murray, Chair- 
man; H. Phillips, B. S. McBride, E. J. 
Pepin, and F. O. Chessen, all of Local Coun- 
cil No. 65, Hawaiian; and J. C. Christie, of 
Headquarters’ Employment Agreement De- 
partment. Company representatives were 
Alex Smith, vice-president-secretary; David 
Watson, treasurer; Gordon Camp, assistant to 
Mr. Smith; and Charles I. Elliot, superin- 
tendent of flight operations. 

_ Trans-Pacific Agreement—The Trans-Paci- 
fic agreement, which brings to 33 the total 
number of air lines with which ALPA now 
has employment agreements, is_ patterned 
closely after that of Hawaiian Airlines. 

Pilot conferees who participated in nego- 
tiating the first Trans-Pacific agreement 
were: Chairman G. B. Cullen, A. . Olson, 
and B. W. Chang, of Local Council No. 80, 
Trans-Pacific. J. C. Christie represented 
Headquarters. Representing the company 
were W. H. Randall, vice-president of opera- 
tions and David Benz, personal representa- 
tive of Trans-Pacific Airlines’ president R. F. 
Tongg. 


Case A-3255—The American Airlines’ 
negotiations, on which direct negotiating 
conferences were broken off on Septem- 








Oe 


IN HAWAII 


In the land of vacation, air line pilots who work while others play 
settle down to some serious business as they discuss agreement 


negotiations that resulted in the signing of their amended employment agreement with 
Hawaiian Airlines in Honolulu on December 8, 1949. The pilot conferees are (l. to r.): 
E. J. Pepin, Chairman H. W. Phillips, J. C. Christie, of Headquarters’ Employment 
Agreement Department, B. S. McBride, F. O. Chessen and B. M. Murray. All of the 
pilots are members of Local Council No. 65, Hawaiian. 
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ber 2, were resumed in a mediation 
status in New York City on December 
14 as NMB Case A-3255. Conferences, 
presided over by federal mediators G. S. 
MacSwan and D. E. Tracy, continued 
until December 21 at which time they 
were recessed until January 16, 1950. The 
lengthy recess was necessitated by the 
Christmas holidays and the annual staff 
meeting of all NMB mediators which 
is to be held January 5-15. 


During the conferences, ALPA main- 
tained a firm stand on all issues, par- 
ticularly the fact that mileage limita- 
tions are a “must” because AA has com- 
pletely retooled with newer, faster and 
more productive equipment, the exclu- 
sive utilization of which has been re- 
sponsible for a deterioration of pilot 
working conditions, technological unem- 
ployment and excessive pilot fatigue. 

The AA pilot conferees were: W. M. Cary 
and J. R. Lyons, of Local Council No. 22, 
AA-New York; W. N. Allison, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 62, AA-Tulsa; S. E. Pangburn, of 
Local Council No. 6, AA-Boston; F. A. Spen- 
cer, of Local Council No. 39, AA-Chicago; 
and H. M. Jones, of Headquarters Employ- 
ment Agreement Department. 

AAA Conferences—lIn a continuing ef- 
fort to obtain.a first agreement for the 
pilots of All American Airways, media- 
tion conferences in Case A-3278 were 
conducted in Washington, D. C., begin- 
ning December 12 and recessing Decem- 
ber 20 with a tentative resumption date 
of January 16, 1950. 





THINK IT OVER 


The following article was recent- 
ly submitted to the Air Line Pilot 
by a good, deep thinking, Associa- 
tion member who must, for ob- 
vious reasons, remain anonymous. 


We hope the day will never come when 
you can pick up the magazine section of 
your Sunday newspaper and find an ar- 
ticle (with pictures) beginning something 
like this—‘‘In today’s series on Unusual 
Occupations we want to tell you about 
Captain W. H. Prock of 10% Halligan’s 
Alley, Boston, Massachusetts, an employee 
of American Airlines, Inc. Captain Prock 
has one of the most Unusual Occupations 
we know: he is a _ scheduled air line 

ilot! He is one of the handful left of a 
ast disappearing breed of men who flew 
up and down the nation’s airlanes in the 
days when the airplane was relatively 
small and slow.” 

“Captain Prock’s run is from Boston to 
Los Angeles with stops at New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas, Mexico City 
and San Francisco. Captain Prock leaves 
Boston after a leisurely breakfast and it 
is a rare occasion when he fails to get 
home in time for supper. Although he 
makes this trip only seven days a week he 
is not required to perform any other ny a 
lar duties and his time off is usually his 
own. It is only occasionally that he is re- 
quired to...” 

This is of course an exaggeration but 
JETS are already here and if we continue 
to use the HOUR as our UNIT OF WORK, 
five years from now that story may not 
sound as fantastic to you as it does now. 
Think it over. 

If we are to survive as a profession— 
if we are to keep air line flying out of the 
category of Unusual Occupations — we 
must base our UNIT OF WORK on some- 
thing more stable than the HOUR—some- 
thing that will not be affected by SIZE 
or SPEED! What’s the answer? About 
the only stable thing left in the entire 
air line industry is the distance between 
the cities on the routes we fly! In other 
words, our UNIT .OF WORK should be 
limited b the MILE instead of the 
HOUR. emember, the NUMBER OF 
MILES between New York and Los An- 
geles tomorrow will be the same as it is 
today—but the number of HOURS—like 
the first Americans they are vanishing or 
becoming less and less—A MILEAGE 
LIMITATION IS THE ANSWER. 
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By D. FOLLOWS 
Secretary, IFALPA 

Probably the most important and far 
reaching event in IFALPA circles during 
the past few months has been the full 
recognition of IFALPA which has been 
accorded to our Federation by ICAO. 

One of the prime reasons for the 
foundation of IFALPA was that the pilots 
should be able to make their contribution 
to the development of a safe and orderly 
system of air transportation through 
their representatives attending the de- 
liberations of ICAO. 

ICAO was, in the first instance, not 
altogether satisfied that this new pilots’ 
organization was not established primar- 
ily for the purpose of improving pilots’ 
conditions of service in the narrowest 
sense, and therefore, only limited recog- 
nition of IFALPA was granted in 1948. 

It would seem that ICAO has soon 
appreciated the true worth of the pilots’ 
Federation and for this we must thank, 
at least in part, those pilots who have 
attended meetings of ICAO and demon- 
strated the value of an active practicing 
pilot being present to speak with the 
voice of experience. Among that number 
we recognize the part played by Captain 
H. B. Cox and Captain Ty Young, of the 
Air Line Pilots Association. 

The Federation has taken note of the 
tendency which is now common through- 
out the world to cut down on the number 
of crew members and is in process of 
conducting an investigation into the 
minimum crew requirements for all air- 
craft that are in use or are in the stage 
of being introduced into service. In this 
connection we are informed that the 
French Pilots’ Association still continues 
to be at variance with the management 
of Air France over the crewing of DC-4 
aircraft. A resolution was passed by the 
Copenhagen Conference of IFALPA on 
this matter. The resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

“WHEREAS the pilots of Air France 
being members of SNOAM have been 
asked to fly four-engined aircraft of over 
70,000 lb. all-up weight by night over 
distances varying from 1,500 kilometres 
to 2,000 kilometres approximately (some 
of these routes including over sea cross- 
ings); and WHEREAS they are asked to 
conduct these flights with a crew com- 
plement of only one fully qualified pilot 
assisted by (1) a Radio Operator; (2) a 
Flight Engineer; neither of these two 
latter members being licensed as com- 
mercial pilots;” 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
THAT IFALPA wholeheartedly condemns 
this policy as unsafe and recommends 
that the attention of ICAO be drawn to 
this state of affairs.” 





Apropos Indeed 


“For the fight is never won and 
the truth must never be forgotten 
that the price we pay for liberty 
is, indeed, the price of eternal 
vigilance.”—From the New York 
Times, October 27, 1949. 











—— 
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ILLUSION-CONFUSION: 


One of the air line pilots’ 
principal objections to the so- 
called CAA slope line 
approach lights is the time- 
consuming interpretation nec- 
essary with their use and the 
inherent confusion growing 
out of the multiple rows of 
lights. Both of these draw- 
backs are overcome by the 
pilot-proposed and ALP A- 
designed single-row, center- 
of-runway system of approach 
lighting such as has been in- 
stalled at the Arcata and 
Indianapolis experimental sta- 
tions. The always-present pos- 
sibilities for error and misin- 
terpretation of the slope line 
system may be visualized from 
this photo of the first airport 
installation of the CAA sys- 
tem which went into opera- 
tion at the New York Inter- 
national Airport in Novem- 
ber. These three photos indi- 
cate how the system purports 
to operate. The result is visual 
illusion and confusion that 
can conceivably be more use- 
less than no lights at all and 
the wide open possibility of 
critical errors in interpreta- 
tion as a result. Moreover, it 
is doubtful if the slope line 
system can be installed at more than 50 per cent of the airports in the country. What is 
needed as an approach light standard are easy to use, easy to install, and easy to main- 
tain lights that keep confusion at a minimum—a need which the single-row ALPA 
lights fill completely. 


NOT THE ANSWER 
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agreement only when it is convenient for 
them to do so. 


PAA Adjustment Board 


Finds Against Company 

A decision handed down this month by 
the PAA Pilots’ System Board of Ad- 
justment and written by Judge Robert 
Simmons, Chief Justice, Supreme Court 
of Nebraska, who acted as the neutral 
fifth member, has reversed the long- 
standing position of the company that 
they are obligated to adhere to certain 
sections of their pilots’ employment 


Sustains Pilots—The decision, handed 
down on December 5 following the Ad- 
justment Board hearings on October 25- 
28, was the result. of a grievance respect- 
ing the company’s indiscriminate assign- 
ment of Atlantic Division Captain to 
routes of the Latin-American Division 
while there were no actual vacancies in 
the latter division. The decision of Judge 
Simmons completely sustained the pilots. 





RESCUE FAIL 





ot A race with death is lost off the rocky coast of San Mateo, 
California. Attempting to rescue Claude R. Smith of the 


University of California who with fellow student Thomas Heffernan was hurled into 
the ocean by a breaker while fishing off a rock, the helicopter arrives too late. Heffer- 
nan joined pilot Fred Feinberg (near seat) in search for Smith after he was saved 
by a passing truck driver, who tossed him a rope and dragged him ashore. Smith, 
however, was carried out beyond help, but it was hoped that he might battle the choppy 
waters long enough to survive until the helicopter’s pickup. Here the plane is shown 
skirting the scene of disaster which is known as Devil’s Slide. Its name is fitting. 
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ABOUT THE ICING PROBLEM 

Now that cold weather is with us, it is a good time to 
review the ice prevention system on one of our newer air line 
aircraft. This is the second winter of operation for the Convair 
airplane, but it may be the first winter of operation on Con- 
vairs for some air line pilots. Some discussion has been 
heard from pilots in the past as to the advisability of using the 
wing hot air system as a de-icer rather than an anti-ice system. 

Convair recommends application of full available wing heat 
before entering any icing condition because of the following 
dangers involved in a de-icing procedure: (1) the delay en- 
countered before ice breaks away; (2) the existence of ice 
ridges after break-away which can allow formation of ice aft 
of the heater area. 

Following is a summary of Convair-recommended ice pre- 
ventive procedures: 

@ Wing and Empennage: (a) Turn wing heat on at least 
five minutes before entering icing conditions, if possible; (b) 
Set following cruise conditions: nacelle flaps closed, augmentor 
vanes closed, auto-lean mixture. (Do not exceed 232° C. cylin- 
der head temperature. Open augmentor vanes slightly, if 
necessary.) Anti-icing characteristics are improved by re- 
ducing air speed and by increasing power as in a climb. Avoid 
climbing at less than 150 to 160 MPH, however, to prevent 
lower surface ice accretion. During single-engine operation, 
manually turn off heat source valves on the inoperative engine. 
Close augmentor vane on the operating engine. Do not exceed 
255° C. cylinder head temperature so as to avoid possible 
popping in augmentor duct. Reopen augmentor vane slightly, 
if necessary. Turn off cabin heat to avoid diverting heat from 
tail surfaces. ‘ 

@ Propeller: Turn propeller de-icers ON before entering 
icing conditions. On Hamilton Standard propellers, turn con- 
trol to HIGH, if air temperature is above —5° C. and to LOW, 
if air temperature is below —5° C. 

@ Windshield: Turn NESA glass panels ON as desired 
before entering icing conditions, if possible. 

@ Carburetor: (a) Apply 40° C. preheat to each carburetor 
prior to entering visible moisture conditions with air tempera- 
tures below 5° C.; (b) Restrict power in high blower to 120 
BMEP when carburetor air temperature exceeds 15° C 

In order to assure yourself proper operation of Convair 
anti-icing equipment, it is recommended by Convair that the 
operators conduct the following tests. 

(1) Wing and Empennage: This test, approved by CAA, is 
conducted at 10,000 feet, 2,050 RPM, 140 BMEP, auto-lean 
mixture, nacelle flaps closed, augmentor vanes trail, and dry 
air. Read the wing and tail temperatures with the heat source 
valves closed electrically. Then open the heat source valves 
electrically, and read the stabilized maximum wing and tail 
anti-icing temperatures. After the temperatures are recorded, 
turn the heat anti-icing off electrically. 
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When heat source valves are closed, wing and tail tem. 
peratures should not read more than 50° C. above outside air 
temperature. When heat valves are open, the minimum read- 
ing on the wing temperature indicators should be 93° C. above 
outside air temperature; the minimum reading on the tail 
temperature should be 100° C. above outside air temperature, 

At temperatures below 15° C. and at altitudes above 10,(00 
feet, these minimum temperatures are conservative, and higher 
minimum rises are to be expected. Conducting the tests at 
lower altitudes and higher outside air temperatures will pro- 
duce lower temperature rises. If these minimum temperature 
readings are obtained below 10,000 feet, or at outside air tem- 
peratures above 15° C., the wing and tail anti-icing system is 
considered to be acceptable. 


(2) Propellers: In the high, or fast, position, the ammeter 
should indicate a rise for 20 seconds; it will turn off momen- 
tarily, then back on again for 20 seconds, followed by an OFF 
period of 40 seconds. In the low, or slow, position, this se- 
quence is 60, 60, and 120 seconds. The total amperage rise 
when the current is on should be about 158 amperes. A rise of 
105 amperes would indicate that one blade is not heating. 


(3) Windshields: Check NESA glass operation by observing 





“IT’S JUST LIKE AN ELEVATOR...” 


“It's just like riding an express elevator,” pilots who 
have flown it say in describing the take-off of 
this Ryan Navion, assisted by Junior Jato 
(jet-assisted-take-off), a development in 
which the technical circles of the 
aviation industry are becom- 
ing more and more in- 
terested as a take- 

off aid. 





The 

Junior Jato 

with which the 

Navion pictured here 

is equipped is a 6 by 18 

inch bottle attached to the 

belly and developing 250 pounds 

of thrust for 12 seconds. Equipped with 

Junior Jato, the plane can climb over a 50- 

foot obstacle in a distance of only 300 feet as 
comrared with the 875 feet it normally requires for 
take-off and clearance of an obstacle of similar height. 
This picture was taken at Lindberg Field in San Diego, Calif. 
just as the plane started its almost straight up ascent. 





voltage input at windshield panel power leads. The proper 
reading at this point is 310 + 20 volts. Voltage across the 
direct vision panels should be 155 + 10 volts. 

A test voltmeter is used for this test. Proper operation of 
thermostat buttons is indicated by current cutting in and out 
as proper glass temperature is maintained. The tests should be 
made in flight at an altitude to give an outside air tempera- 
ture of +10° C. or lower. At temperatures higher than this, 
the NESA glass may not operate because of the thermostat 
settings. 

(4) Carburetors: C.A.T. should not be more than 6° C. 
above O.A.T. with heat off. (The minimum carburetor heat 
rise requirements are plotted on the accompanying chart.) 
Make test at an altitude of 10,000 feet unless O.A.T. is below 
0° C. If O.A.T. is below 0° C. at 10,000 feet, make the check 
at an altitude where 0° C. can be obtained. The power should 
be set up first with auto-rich mixture at not less than 2,050 
RPM and with sufficient BMEP to give 1,000 BHP. After power 
is set, the heat controls should be moved from cold to full hot 
position. After heat is applied, no power readjustment should 
be made, and the highest C.A.T. obtained should be recorded. 
If these heat rise requirements cannot be met in auto-rich 
mixture, the heat controls should be returned to the cold posi- 
tion and, after power has returned to the original setting, the 
mixture should be put in auto-lean. RPM and BMEP should 
be readjusted to give 1,000 BHP in auto-lean mixture. After 
power is set, the heat controls should again be moved from 
cold to full hot position without making any power readjust- 
merits. After applying heat, the highest C.A.T. should be read 

(Continued on next page — bottom) 
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Eye Witness at 
Birth of An Era 


(Continued from Page 6, Col. 3) 

The inventors spent long hours on the 
beach watching the sea gulls. Flying 
seemed so effortless to the feathered 
creatures, and so difficult for man for 
all his superiority of brain and muscle. 
If they could only learn the sea gulls’ 
secret. 

The Wrights went back to Ohio in the 
spring of 1902, but they returned again 
in 1903 and remained until late in the 
winter. 

Few Glider Flights — This time they 
spent much time in their hangar where 
they closely guarded their flying ma- 
chine. They made quite a few successful 
flights in their gliders that year. Only 
two or three were damaged in unex- 
pected landings. 

They were getting close to the secret 
of the sea gulls. Even the inhabitants 
began to change their minds. They be- 
gan to think there might be something 
the inventors knew about flying. 

On December 12 and 13, the Wrights 
were busy installing in one of the gliders 
a three horse power motor taken from 
a small boat. They had planned to make 
the first attemft to fly with their motor- 
driven machine on December 14. 

If the attempt had been made that day 
it would have been Wilbur and not Or- 
ville who probably would have been the 
first man to fly in a heavier-than-air 
machine. But the day broke stormy and 
no attempt was made to take the ma- 
chine out of its hangar. 

Brothers Take Turns— The Wrights 
were taking turns in experimenting with 
their invention. Orville would attempt 
a flight one day and Wilbur the next. 
It was Wilbur’s turn on December 14, 
1903, and Orville’s on December 15, Wil- 
bur again on December 16 and Orville’s 
on December 17. 

The last named day dawned fair. The 
sky was dotted with clouds but it did 
net seem that rain was in the offing. The 
wind blew from the west-southwest off 
shore, above the combers. Sea _ gulls 
wheeled lazily, buoyed by the streaming 
breeze. 

On that day they gave up their secret, 
for the 21 mile an hour wind, aided by 
the sputtering motor, lifted Orville and 
the crudely built plane into the realm 
of the birds. For a period of 15 seconds 
over a distance of 165 feet, Orville 
Wright had flown. 

(Orville was an honorary member of 
of ALPA. He died at the age of 76 on 
January 30, 1948.) 


Much interest has been 
aroused recently by the de- 
velopment of Jato, short for 
jet-assisted takeoff. So far, 
however, it is more or less in 
the proving experimental 
stage and is more talked 
about than used. In action, 
it is dramatic. Latest of the 
Jato developments is Junior ; 
Jato which was designed for 
light planes. Looking like an 
oversize aerosol bug bomb, 
when it is affixed to the belly 
of a plane it belches smoking 
power that far belies its small 
size. The thrust produced by 
Junior Jato is said to cut take- 
off distances by over a half. 
When the people of Azusa, 
Calif., began wondering how 
those innocent looking “bot- 
tles” they manufactured there 
were used, they were treated 
to a demonstration of the 
product they helped build in 
action. The result is the 
sequence photo story at right 
taken at the opening of the 
California Centennial Cele- 
bration. A light plane, 
equipped with a Junior Jato 
unit, zooms to a touchdown 
on Highway 66 and then spec- 
tacularly pulls away in a 
sharp pullup as the crowd ex- 
periences another air age 
thrill. 


JR. JATO—IN LITTLE BOTTLE IS POWER 











First Meeting on Gross 
Weight Testing Held 


The first meeting to implement an 
ALPA-proposed gross weight flight test 
program was held at the CAA Aeronau- 
tical Training Center at Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, on November 30, 1949, as 
scheduled. 

Principal purposes of the tests are to 
check whether or not the “T’” Category 
operation requirements are adequate for 
safety and to provide data for aeronau- 
tical design engineers and air line op- 
erational departments, with particular 
reference to maximum gross weight lim- 
itations as affected by overloading, tem- 
perature accountability, etc. The No- 
vember 30 activating meeting, which 
was arranged after a long period of cor- 
respondence and previous meetings be- 
tween ALPA and the CAA and CAB, is 
the first step in this direction. 

ALPA’s representatives at the meeting 
report that essentially the CAA is in 
agreement with the ALPA proposal 
which provides for simulation of flying 
experienced day in and day out during 


the hot and humid summer seasons in 
order to obtain accurate data under 
weather conditions which have an ad- 
verse effect on climb performance. A 
sufficiency of such data is not now avail- 
able. 


Representing ALPA at these vital to 
safety meetings were C. F. Eck, of Head- 
quarters’ Engineering and Air Safety De- 
partment, and Captain Lou Meredith, of 
the ALPA Engineering and Airworthiness 
Advisory Committee. Captain Meredith 
is also chairman of the Engineering 
Committee of Local Council No. 39, AA- 
Chicago. 


Tests Set for January—The first half 
of actual flight testing in a CAA-owned 
DC-4 is tentatively planned for the first 
three weeks in January of 1950. ALPA is 
insisting that these tests be made with 
regular air line pilots at the controls. The 
second half of the tests will be carried 
on at equatorial locations where typi- 
cal U. S. summer weather conditions can 
be duplicated. If the equatorial location 
tests are not favorable, probably these 
tests will be made during the hottest of 
the coming summer months. 











ABOUT THE ICING PROBLEM 








and recorded. When C.A.T. is checked in both auto-rich and 
auto-lean mixture positions, results of both tests should be 
If test meets requirements system is 
considered to be OK. Heat controls should be free throughout 


recorded and identified. 


full travel. 


The above procedures give the air line pilot good oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the ability of his equipment to pass the 
These tests are such that they can be accom- 
plished during free time on most regular trips. 
should prove to himself that his equipment is working properly. 
Any- deviation from the standards required by the above test 


required tests. 


DecEMBER, 1949 


(Continued from previous page) 


should be reported. Your company, Convair and ALPA is very 
interested in the service history of the Convair anti-icing sys- 
tem and each air line pilot has the opportunity to be a test 
engineer to help service test his airplane. 


Although the subject matter of this article pertained specifi- 


The pilot 


cally to the Convair other hot wing airplanes, such as the DC-6, 
Martin 202 and the Boeing Stratocruiser have similar oper- 
ational requirements. 
should be checked in the operations manual. 
interested in receiving pilot reports on the service experience 
on anti-icing equipment on all airplanes. 


Their specific operational procedures 
ALPA would be 
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Sign Interchange 
Agreement Dec. 7 


On April 28, 1949, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board approved an interchange of air 
line equipment between Capital Airlines 
and National Airlines to provide through 
service north and south of the inter- 
change point, Washington, D. C. The in- 
terchange was designed to eliminate 
somewhat the seasonal nature of the 
operations of the two carriers. 

The interchange approval contemplat- 
ed that to a limited extent, the Capital 
pilots would fly over National’s routes to 
Miami in the winter and the National 
pilots would fly over Capital’s routes to 
Buffalo and Detroit in the summer. 

ALPA Intervened—The ALPA inter- 
vened in this case before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and succeeded in attaching 
certain conditions to the approval relat- 
ing to the employment agreements of 
the National and Capital pilots which 
were required by the Board to be re- 
solved before the interchange could be 
activated. 

Due to the unsettled labor relations on 
National Airlines and other complicating 
factors, there has been considerable dif- 


"... THERE IS NO SONIC BARRIER" 





Its flaming tail blazing across the desert sky at Muroc Dry Lake, California, 


the Navy’s Douglas Skyrocket roars off on one of its many tests. 


neighborhood of 800 miles an hour.” 
said: 


It traveled “in the 


Eugene F. May, test pilot of the Skyrocket, 
“In a properly designed airplane like the skyrocket, there is no sonic barrier.” 


The Skyrocket, which has undergone more than 100 test flights according to Navy 
and Douglas spokesmen, has repeatedly exceeded the speed of sound which is 760 


miles per hour at sea level. 





ficulty and delay experienced in meeting 
the Board’s conditions which were at- 
tached to the Board Order. 

On October 4, 5 and 6, meetings were 
held in Washington, D. C., with David 





NOT “G's”, BUT TVA 


great degree. 
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Just as there is a limit to the number of “G’s” 
the human body can take in a power dive pull- 
out, there is also a limit to the TVA of the human system. TVA a product of the jet 
era stands for tolerance to vertical acceleration—something a pilot must have to be 
shot out of a plane in an ejection seat and survive. 
Material center, naval pilots can be tested for this factor by means of a vertical tower 
equipped with a catapult that supplies the vertical acceleration. 
the tower in action. Large picture is an overall view of the tower. Lower inset shows 
the subject, his face and neck curtained to protect him from the wind blast, set to 
Begin the test; upper inset, as he nears the halfway point of his cannon-like ride up 
the tower. The smoke is caused by the high speed of the device. 
that some people just can’t take vertical acceleration, but others can tolerate it to a 


At the Philadelphia Naval Air 


These photos show 


Tests have shown 


L. Behncke, C. N. Sayen and Larry Cates 
representing ALPA Headquarters, Master 
Chairman Howard Ross of Capital and 
Master Chairman Charles Ruby of Na- 
tional representing the pilot groups, and 
Vice-President Robert J. Wilson and sey- 
eral operating officials of Capital Airlines 
representing that company. The outcome 
of these meetings was the signing of a 
tentative agreement in this interchange 
matter. The stumbling block to the acti- 
vation of the interchange has always 
been due to the adamant stand of NAL 
President, G. T. Baker, in negotiating any 
reasonable settlement in satisfaction of 
the Board’s order which required each 
air line and its pilots to resolve any con- 
flicts in their employment agreements 
which might arise from the interchange. 

Meetings Held—On December 6 and 7, 
President Behncke, Vice President Sayen, 
Master Chairman Ross of Capital, Master 
Chairman Ruby of National, Vice-Presi- 
dent Franklin of Capital and Robert 
Hankins of the Capital legal staff met at 
the ALPA Headquarters and the result 
was the successful conclusion for the 
second time of an agreement satisfactory 
to all groups present. The agreement re- 
mains to be signed by G. T. Baker of 
National before the interchange can be 
activated. But there remains no good 
reason for him not to sign it unless he 
invents one. 

This agreement does not represent any 
departure from standard ALPA policy 
and is patterned strictly to protect the 
best interests of the Capital and National 
pilots in light of the current employment 
situation on both carriers—one good and 
one not so good. It will result in the 
reemployment of most of the Capital 
pilots who were recently furloughed and 
should demonstrate to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and all other interested 
parties the practical effect of ALPA’s 
contention that any trackage agreement 
or leasing approval if granted by the 
Board should contain a condition that all 
labor problems involved in such an 
arrangement must be resolved before 
the activation of the operation in ques- 
tion. If this condition had not been 
attached to this CAB Capital-National 
interchange contract approval, it would 
have ended in one more grand free for 


- all detrimental to all concerned. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


With all the groundwork finally 
laid and the first employment agree- 
ment actually signed with American 
Airlines, Headquarters’ negotiators in 
the closing days of 1939 were prepar- 
ing for the biggest year in ALPA his- 
tory. The month of January promised 
to be a full one for conferences with 
five air lines were scheduled. Two 
contracts, those of Northwest and 
Chicago and Southern were already 
rapidly nearing completion, and in 
addition, opening sessions were about 
to begin on Mid-Continent Air Lines. 
Truly, the relatively young Air Line 
Pilots Association, in the brief eight 
years of its existence had established 
itself as one of the country’s finest 
labor representing organizations. 


Although a great deal of the Asso- 
ciation’s time was devoted to negotia- 
tions, ALPA had an ever watchful eye 
on every other phase of operation in 
the aviation industry. The cause of 
air safety was and always will be the 
greatest fight in which ALPA has en- 
gaged. It has maintained that too 
much importance has been placed on 
how fast the industry can grow, and 
how large our equipment can be built, 
rather than how safe a means of 
transportation aviation should be. 
President Behncke, in his editorial of 
December, 1939, which was called 
“Slow Up,” interpreted the public’s 
ideas and demands of the air industry 
in these words: 


“At times the public appears to be 
clamoring only for 100 per cent com- 
pleted schedules, but what they really 
want at all times is 100 per cent safety 
and the very moment the Industry 
does not provide equipment that gives 
them the highest possible degree of 
safety, it will quickly find itself floun- 
dering in the doldrums of its own 
short-sighted mistakes.” 


“The greatly increased speed ranges 
that have been reached, together with 
the other modern advances in air line 
aircraft performance, already give air 
transportation such a wide margin of 
advantage over the other modes ot 
travel that to increase speeds at this 
time is of secondary importance.” 

Another phase of air safety received 
a tremendous amount of attention 
according to the December, 1939, issue 
of the AIR LINE PILOT, when in 
accordance with a Convention Reso- 
lution, President Behncke appointed 
an Engineering and Airworthiness Ad- 
visory Committee composed of pilots 
domiciled in the Chicago area. Four 
members of ALPA were selected to 
study the rising amount of intricate 
engineering problems resulting from 
the constant alterations made in air- 
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craft equipment. 


The wise decision to form such a 
committee has been proven by the fact 
that this and other similar committees 
are still functioning to protect the in- 
terests of every ALPA member in all 
matters of air safety. And speaking of 
words of wisdom, there are many in 

Ee “Ten Years Ago” look back that 


strike home with uncanny accuracy. 
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TRUDGING A ROCKY ROAD IN 1939 


This was the scene a decade ago as the pilots of Northwest Airlines sought their 





first pilots’ employment agreement. After 10 months of negotiations that began in 
December, 1939, the agreement was signed and became effective on October 28, 1940, 
to form the backbone of the complete protection enjoyed by them today. Shown in 
this picture of the first of the conferences leading up to the agreement are (Il. to r.): 


Hale, R. Helm and C. F. Luethi, pilot conferees; M. A. Glazebrook, ALPA 


Headquarters’ representative; ALPA President David L. Behncke, who personally nego- 
tiated and wrote all of the early day agreements; A. R. Mensing, NWA, Supt. Western 
Div.; W. Diehl, NWA recorder; G. E. Gardner, NWA vice-pres.; W. F. Marshall, NWA, 
Supt. Eastern Div.; K. R. Ferguson, NWA, ass’t to vice-pres.; A. F. Becker and J. H. 


Sparboe, pilot conferees. 


Since the first of all ALPA’s agreements was signed with 


American Airlines in 1939, ALPA has negotiated in excess of 200 agreements, amend- 
ments and supplements that form the finest pattern of employment agreements in the 
world and cover the pilots of thirty-three air lines. 





WASHINGTON SLIPSTREAM 





The Nation’s Capital experienced another 
air line disaster on December 12 when a 
Capital Airlines’ DC-3 crashed into the Poto- 
mac River on approach to the National Air- 
port. This crash was the first commercial air 
disaster in December and followed a tragic 
42 days which made the 1949 safety record 
as bed as predecessor years in terms of 
fatalities. 

Captain William J. Davis and Copilot Lloyd 
L. Porter were both killed in the December 
12 accident. 

The worst plane crash in the 42 day period 
also occurred here on November Fifty- 
five persons aboard an Eastern Air Lines’ 
DC-4 were killed when the plane crashed 
after colliding with a P-38 over the National 
Airport. The only survivor was the Bolivian 
pilot of the fighter plane. The accident was 
the worst in commercial air line history. Bo- 
livian pilot Eric Rios Bridoux left the Alex- 
andria Hospital on December 22, nearly two 
months after his fighter plane rammed an air 
liner over National Airport on November 1. 
Pilot Bridoux indicated that he would have 
a statement ready for the CAA in about two 
weeks. 


* * * 


Mr. Karl J. Ulrich, together with a number 
of out-of-town All American pilots, spent a 
good deal of time in Washington in Decem- 
her in mediation on All American's pilots’ 
Employment Agreement. 


ca * * 


The annual Forum of the National Aero- 
nautic Association was attended by ALPA's 
Washington Representative on December 16 
and 17. The need for clarification of United 
States aviation policy in civil as well as mili- 
tary fields was stressed by speakers at the 
Seventh National Air Forum. 

Several hundred delegates were told that 
little, if anything, has been done to imple- 
ment or reject the recommendations of the 
President’s Air Policy Commission, the Con- 
gressional Air Policy Board or the Hoover 
Commission. Louis E. Leverone of Chicago, 
president of the NAA, declared that some two 
years after the reports of the first two 
groups, most of the measures recommended 
are peacefully reposing in committees. These 
dealt with such matters as air safety, aircraft 
procurement and development policies, air- 
port and airways development and the eco- 
nomic problems of the air transportation and 
manufacturing industries. 


* + a 
The CAB approved, the first of December, 


a plan for American air lines to charter cer- 
tain of their planes to a Vatican organiza- 


tion for Holy Year flights to Rome. One CAB 
member, Harold A. Jones, bitterly attacked 
CAB approval of this arrangement, charging 
that it would result in losses which the Amer- 
ican taxpayers would have to make up. Jones 
questioned the legality of the arrangements 
and called them ‘‘against the public inter- 
est.”’ 


The CAB in its policy statement said that 
both the big scheduled air lines and the small- 
er non-scheduled plane operators are invited 
to submit applications before March 1 for 
permission to fly charter flights from the 
U. S. to Rome between June 1 and Septem- 
ber 31 of next year. Pan American an- 
nounced that it will seek permission to make 
daily charter flights i this period and, 
the CAB said that it will ‘‘consider’’ this 
application. 


* » * 


Secretary of Commerce Sawyer turned in to 
the White House on December 13 a report 
that pictured government regulation and de- 
velopment activities in the field of transpor- 
tation as a jungle of contradictions. One of 
the remedies he proposed was the consolida- 
tion into a single agency of all the federal 
activities to promote and develop transporta- 
tion. The report did not call for a consolida- 
tion into one organization of all the trans- 
portation regulatory agencies, but Sawyer 
said such a consolidation probably will be 
necessary ‘“‘eventually.”’ 

The whole question of subsidies, the report 
insisted, should be thoroughly reviewed and 
if they are to be continued, the method of 
payments should be overhauled. In the end, 
subsidies should probably only be granted to 
carriers when they are needed for reasons 
of national defense. They should probably 
be paid for from the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, then. Furthermore, the re- 
port continued, subsidies to air lines should 
be disclosed as such, and not permitted to 
masquerade under the guise of ‘‘air mail pay- 
ments.’’ The cost of carrying the mail should 
be determined, and paid to the lines. The 
rest should be classed as subsidies and a 
separate decision made as to whether they 
should be continued. Sawyer strongly hinted 
they should not. The air lines are no longer 
an infant industry, the report said. It asked 
whether they should continue to get special 
treatment. 


President Truman in acknowledgment of 
the report issued a statement saying that 
the issues raised deserved careful considera- 
tion. He said he was asking all the agencies 
concerned to give him their views on the 
policy questions discussed. Observers have 
reported that President Truman is planning 
to recommend a transportation reorganization 
plan to the next session of Congress. 
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“FOR 100 MISSIONS..." 


MAJOR GRANT 
A Chestful of Medals 


Another citation to add to his already 
heavily laden chest of medals is received 
by former Eastern Air Lines’ pilot, Major 
Frederick L. Grant (right) for success- 
fully completing 100 missions into land- 
blocked Berlin with the Airlift in Opera- 
tion Vittles. Major Grant who is an in- 
active member of ALPA Council No. 60, 
New Orleans, entered the Army Air Force 
in March, 1942, and is now stationed with 
the 352nd Bomb Squadron, 30]st Bomb 
Wing at Barksdale, Louisiana. Congratu- 
lating Major Grant after presenting him 
his fourth Oak Leaf Cluster for the Air 
Medal, is Colonel Joseph W. Kelly, the 
group’s commanding officer. The major 
is also the proud possesser of the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, North American 
Defense Ribbon, Victory Medal, German 
Occupation Medal, Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion and the European Theatre Ribbon 
with seven battle stars. 





Doctor 
FENWICK 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 














TRY LAUGHING 


Laughter as a tonic cannot be denied. There 
is something about a smile or a laugh that 
promotes happiness and, since happiness is 
conducive to peace of mind and contentment, 
it has a close relationship to good health. 
If more persons would try laughing or smil- 
ing, every day living would be a little bright- 
er and certainly physical and mental health 
would be improved, the Educational commit- 
tee of the Illinois State Medical Society ad- 
vises in a health talk. 

Laughter is a healer not only of the body 
but of the mind. It creates harmony, not only 
within one’s self, but in those with whom 
there is contact. It promotes good will. 

Laboratory tests have proved that laughter 
reduces muscle tension and relaxes the tis- 
sues, even though it also vigorously exercises 
certain muscles and organs. Worry, fear, 
anger, or even voluntary frowning in which 
the face muscles only are involved, produce 
fatigue and a waste of ‘ew 

Stimulates Muscles — In laughing many 
muscles and organs of the body are stimu- 
lated. With the churning movement caused 
by laughing, the glands of the neck and 
throat are exercised, lung spaces are venti- 
lated, and the suprarenal glands, situated 
above the kidneys, are stimulated to extra 
activity by supplying more blood to them, 
thus causing more adrenal fluid to find its 
way into the blood stream. The value of the 
adrenal fluid cannot be denied, since it tones 
the muscular coat of the blood vessels and 
heart. 

Laughter dispels gloom. It also dissolves 
fear, anxiety and anger and many an un- 
pleasant situation has been averted by a well- 
timed laugh. It is a relaxing agent, for it 
releases tension in taut muscles and dissipates 
nervous fears. 

Of course, there are many types of laughter 
that are not good. These are the unkind, 
derisive laughs that are aimed at sarcasm to 
hurt instead of to heal. Then there is the 
excessive, overdone laughing a rovokes 
hiccoughs and even convulsions. aughing 
as in everything else, moderation 2 in order. 

Eases Tension—Notice the expression of 
enjoyment of a smiling or laughing person. 
The eyes sparkle; the lips turn up at the 
corners and there is the bright spirit of zest 
— merriment that conveys itself to the on- 
looker. 

Everyone likes to be amused, to be enter- 
tained, to be made happy. And yet there are 


many persons who refuse to give one smile 
or one gesture toward laughter. 
in the frowns, choosing to be 
stead of cheerful. 


They persist 
“grumpy” in- 
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MARIE McMILLAN the ta 
: mere s 
Determined Lass sar 
Although her challenge of more than In 1 
two years standing has gone unheeded,| to be 
former WAC Sgt. Marie McMillan still | the sor 
keeps in practice for the day when she can } Captaii 
publicly contest the claim of Soviet Russia } pecam: 
parachutist Elena Viadimirska for a record the spe 
jump of 28,260 feet. While nary a word Kents @ 
has been heard from beyond the “Iron h 

Sheet” on proving the Russian claim, Miss the sp 


McMillan is busy realizing one of her life- The 


long ambitions, that of arriving at an} jet ens 
American Legion convention via para- ja plan 
chute. As a delegate of the Wall Street j Britain 
Post in New York City, her mission was j (left), 
finally accomplished when she bailed out J stitute. 





of a plane over Philadelphia, Legion con- 
vention site for 1949. Miss McMillan whose 
record jump is 24,800 feet, is shown 
assembling her chute after her unique 
arrival in a tomato patch. 








Merger Strengthens 
Largest ALPA Affiliate 


A merger of the ALPA-affiliated Air 
Line Stewards and Stewardesses Asso- 
ciation (ALSSA) with the Independent 
Air Line Stewardesses Association 
(ALSA) has greatly strengthened and 
enlarged the ALSSA. The amalgamation 
of the two organizations, culminating 
after several months of merger efforts, 
was completed in the ALSSA offices of 
ALPA’s Education and Organization De- i ane 
partment on December 2, 1949. kK ro 

The total membershiv of ALSSA is J photo ; 
now approximately 3,500, of which 2,900 nology 
were represented by ALSSA prior to the J model 
merger and 650 were previously repre- §times 
sented by ALSA. Added to the air lines Jextrem 
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Oliver 
dor, as 





é Aside radi the talent of flying, many are the other talents 
BRUSHING UP to be found among the ranks of the air line pilots. Captain 
Charles Rockwell, of Local Council No. 5, UAL-Newark, finds his avocation in the 
brush and easel of the artist. At night, he paints the planes he flies by day for United 


represented by ALSSA as a result of the Ishock : 
merger are United Air Lines and West-Bnose 0: 
ern Air Lines, bringing to sixteen the §teresti) 


Air Lines. He is shown here in the dining room studio of his St. James, Long Island, total number of air lines - which temper 
N. Y. home, applying finishing touches to his conception of the Stratocruiser flown ALSSA now has the collective bargail- §grees b 
by United. ing rights. passing 
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, Hypersonics at 430 
iDegrees Below Zero 


r 


Probably no single decade in the history 
of man has been as dramatic as that 
ending the first half of the 20th Century. 
From 1940 to 1950, the unknown has 
been explored to depths that are almost By the 
fantastic. One of the greatest of the new 
frontiers to be cracked was that of the Aislin Pilots 
sonic barrier, the dreaded mysterious SANTA’S MISSED APPROACH 
wall that barred the way of traveling at As the years roll by, poor Santa is being called on to 
the speed of sound. So vast have been get sprier and sprier. Time was when all he had to do was 
' sit comfortably in a chair as well-upholstered as himself, 
twinkle his shining eyes, twitch his red nose, and be able 
to shake all over like a bowlful of jelly. But alas, no more 
such a sedentary existence for the jolly old fellow from 
the top of the world. Without even “Rudolph the Red- 
nosed Reindeer” to act as approach lights, he’s expected 
to come in via the aerial route. After being used to Dancer 
and Prancer and Donner and Blitzen and the rest of his 
reindeer team all these centuries, he’s finding the sudden 
transition to the new-fangled air age way of doing things 
a little difficult. Sometimes he makes it; other times, well, 
. take a look at what happened to Ft. Lauderdale’s Santa 
this year. He apparently missed the chimney and wound 
up smack dab atop a 65-foot utility pole. We’ll wager he 
slid down not quite as jovial as St. Nick is supposed to be. 

































1941: Subsonic Other Santa’s were reported in equally sinister plights all 

the strides, however, that sonic speeds over the country. Me a 

have become commonplace almost and 

the talk is no longer in terms of the LOOK — NO HANDS! 

mere supersonic but in terms of hyper- Bob Sibley, of the Boston Traveler, one of the 

sonic. country’s more “hep” aviation writers, got an “Imagine 
ore than In 1941, the first jet engine that was That” chuckle out of a recent article in Esquire magazine 
heeded, | to be the implement for transcending of the “look, mom, no hands” variety. Commented Bob 
an still | the sonic barrier was developed; in 1948, in his column: “ALPA: DO YOU READ?—Air line pilots™™= 
n she can | Captain Charles Yeager, U. S. Air Force, ought to get a laugh out of the November issue of Esquire, inae 
et Russia | became the first man to fly faster than unless it burns them up. Haven't seen it, but have at hand ggggumE 
a record | ine speed of sound; in 1949, wind tunnel an advance notice of an article which is due to tell the 
ya word tests are being conducted at ten times magazine readers that flying is now dull stuff for the 
a Bene the speed of sound. pilot because ‘science is in the cockpit.’ His judgment ¥ 
pm life. The top photo shows the British “Wix” and instinct, it says here, is supplanted by ‘a vast array ’ 
ig at anj jet engine, the first jet engine to power of complex instruments.’ And: ‘With the advent of metal 
fia para-}a plane in flight. It was first airborne in ships, the day of the pilot as a human entity—as an in-} 
all Street | Britain in 1941. Dr. Alexander Wetmore tegral part of his plane—came to a close. And with theg 
sion was } (left), secretary of the Smithsonian In- scientific instruments of today taking the place of pilots} 
sailed out} stitute, looks over the engine with Sir more and more, even the displaced bone and flesh of the 
ope soul modern airman is on the way out.’ Whatever that means. 4: 
an w 


So the job is easy these days, eh, kids?” 


* * * 


FROM THE HUSK 
A cynic is one who, when he smells flowers, looks around for the coffin —The man 
who asks a woman what she wants deserves all that’s coming to him.—We heard of a 
girl so used to having her own way that she writes her diary three weeks in advance. 


shown 
Yr unique 








S ca * cK 
iate PINT-SIZED “MULE TRAIN” 
: F Passengers boarding their flights at Chicago Midway Airport a couple of weeks 
iated Air ago thought they were witnessing a publicity stunt staged by some alert music firm 
Ses ASs0- press agent. However, the arrival of these midget mules aboard Trans-World Air- 
lependent lines’ Constellation just at the time the record hit “Mule Train” was topping Hit 
ciation Parade lists all over the country, 
ened and was mere coincidence. The five pint- 
lgamation 1949: Hypersonic size donkeys born in Italy, were im- 
minating }rrank Whittle, the inventor, and Sir ported by Chicagoan Walter Erman 
Br efforts, Oliver Franks (right), British ambassa- for breeding purposes. These unique 
offices of dor, as it was presented to the Smithson- Sardinian donkeys, at maturity are 
ation De-Fian recently by the British government. about the size of a St. Bernard dog. 
A rocket model is being tested in lower They are being shipped to Erman’s 
ALSSA iS I photo at the California Institute of Tech- farm in Michigan where he plans to 
hich 2,900 fnology’s hypersonic wind tunnel. The raise them as a hobby. TWA stew- 
‘ior to the }model is being tested at Mach 10, ten ardess Rita Oakley who mothered 
sly repreé-Itimes the speed of sound. Despite the the herd during their flight overseas 
e air line’ fextremely low density of air in tunnel, did a neat job of keeping them in 
sult of the Ishock waves can be seen radiating from tow, and without once cracking a 
and West-Enose of model. A most unusual and in- “Mule Train” whip. It’s difficult to 
xteen thé fteresting observation is that the air believe in this great air age that not 
on which#temperature in tunnel drops to 430 de- too many years ago the predecessors 
2 bargaill- Jgrees below zero as it passes model after of these midget mules spent much more time traveling across a few states of these 
passing through tiny slot. United States than it took them to make their leisurely trip half way around the world. 
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Active Duty 
Air Force 


Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C_—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Hurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 


Active Duty 
Naval Reserve 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 


Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lioyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F—NWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 





Su Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 

Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—-UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 

Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 


Gentry, J. 

George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Kaligren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Kart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 


Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 


Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 

Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Shelton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 

Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O'Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 

Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 

Pell, J. N.—PCA 

Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—UAL 

Ray, George —EAL 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. HAA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 


Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George —WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, vi R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, leo PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George —UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G—NEA 


Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 

Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 


Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 


Blomgren, L. L._—AA 
Brill, G. W.—TWA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Currier, C. L.—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Erickson, Frank M.—UAL 
Fife, J A.—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
Kite, ‘Don N.—AA 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. D.—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 


Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. I.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 


Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Austin, Amos A. 
Barr, Julius 
Bowhan, Francis D 
Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. H. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Drayton, C. M. 
Evans, R. E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Grund, W. F. 
Hart, Jesse E. 
Hays, G. L. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jacob, S. T 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 
Judy, H. R. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Kerwin, J. J. 


McConnell, 'W. M. 
McMakin, R. A. 
Mills, Arthur 
Minor, R. T. 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M 
Murphy, J. W. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Rose, J. A. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B. M. 
Splittstoesser, E. A. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 
Sterling, Cc. M. 
Straith, W. P. A. 
Thompson, C. A. 
Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Aistyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, M. G. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D.C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F.W. 


Zimmerman, H. J. 


Waiting List 
Allen, J. A. 


Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F 


Honorary 


Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Rogers, Will 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 











